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Epitome III. On Syllables’ 


(1) Syllables are the glue of letters, whose vernal’ it is that none of them can stand without vowel 
letters; hence vowels are also called the queens of letters. Syllables must not go beyond six single 
letters, like scrobs. Nor must it have two vowels, unless a diphthong or alliquidation? is signified, 
e.g., aes (copper), faus, laus (praise) or fraus (fraud). Now if there are disyllables in a noun, verb or 
whatever pattern (ars), they will have only two vowels, excepting those just mentioned. 


(2) One should know well that, whenever a doubled s follows any vowel set in the middle order,’ 
we shorten that vowel, e.g., vassa (vessels), vossa, clussit (closed), vissit (saw) and vessit.° But if 
there is one s, the vowel is lengthened, e.g., gloriosus (glorious) and visus (sight).° Every 
superlative grade will always have a doubled s, e.g., altissimus (most high). So, likewise, a doubled 
m placed before the vowel shortens it,’ e.g., summus (highest) and gammus; if otherwise, it is 
lengthened, e.g., sumus (we are) and ramus (branch). A single letter which has the function of a 
syllable, insofar as it is strong, will thus also be long, like a (by), e (from), i (go!) and o (0!). 


(3) Who could easily understand the nature of syllables, when they are so often changed that they 
can never by entirely understood by anyone, because they are flexible depending on the position of 
(metrical) feet? For by the necessity of the measure of feet, one syllable can be made out of two, 
and is called a long syllable, e.g., audi (listen!), vade (farewell!) and aula (hall).* 


(4) Now, since Terence has dicussed the counting of syllables’ very fully, we shall treat it briefly, 
subjoining only what he left out. Every counting syllable will consist of two or three letters; for you 
can say al and indicate eight hundred, or again bpa and indicate three thousand."° 


(5) I had intended to draw out the account of syllables longer, but because the order of writing" 
directs us towards to the consideration of meters, in which feet and syllables are determined, I 
accordingly regard it as more fitting to progress to the exposition of meters, with this account of the 
syllables appended as a sort of little preface. 





1 As befits an epitome, Virgil has only a few things to say about syllables, yet from the standpoint of classical Latin 

grammar, they range from the nearly correct to the ostentatiously false. Even many of the words he uses as examples 

are made up. 

I.e., the vowel is the metaphorical spring-time (life) of the syllable? 

Aliquidatio (liquidization). I take it that this is a playful synonym for diphthong. 

In arte media, i.e., which could be long or short (middle in the sense of ambiguous)?7 

In fact, these words (those that are real, anyway) all have a long vowel followed by a single s. Virgil's own use of 

double ss is idiosyncratic (which may or may not be intentional). In Grammatici Latini vol. VIII p. 189, vessit is 

glossed as scit (knows). 

The words are characterized correctly, but there are also words with a short vowel followed by a single s. 

7 Whereas the previous rule may have a basis in medieval pronunciation, this one is patently nonsensical. 

8 The phenomenon Virgil is describing is real, but the examples are absurd. A long syllable may result from drawing 
together two short vowels not divided by a consonant. 

9 A misdirection: Virgil alludes to the counting of syllables (as would be done in metrical analysis) but then reveals he 
is talking about counting using syllables. 

10 For the mechanics of this method, we would have to consult the non-existing Terence. 

11 The order of letters, syllables, meters was common in grammatical works. 
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